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We  make  a  gift  to 


RETAIL  GROCERS 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  maga2ines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising.  • 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


Every  retail  grocer  slioulil 
*  liave  this  book 
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,  and  it  is  FREE 
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PJLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

.CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


Hamachek^s  Idea  I  G  reen  Pea 
Hulling  Machines 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Produci 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Vour  Cans 
From  A  User  OF  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue  « 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


from  39  modern 
factories  located  at  principal  distribution  points 
y  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

1 

EFFICIENT  CLOSING  MACHINES^  . 

x^Ufuk.y.. 

typeSf  sizes  and  speeds  to  meet  every  cannery  need. 


HELPFUL  RESEARCH 


Technically 
trained  specialists  in  completely  equipped  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  ready  to  help  solve  your 
canning  problems. 

.  HIGH  QUALITY  CANS  The  plain  and 

enamel  lined  Continental  Cans'  available  today 
are  the  result  of  28  years  of  long  and  intensive 
development  and  research.  ^ 


"IT'S  BETTER 
PACKED  IN  TIN’ 


CONTINENTAL 

OFFERS  EVERY  FACILITY  FOR 
GREATER  SERVICE  IN  1933 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


CONVENTION  SEASON  OPENS— We  have  been 
keeping  away  from  the  very  mention  of  canners’ 
Conventions,  because  if  you  will  stop  to  think, 
here  we  are  past  the  middle  of  September  and  there 
has  been  nothing  done,  at  least  no  announcement  made, 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  usual  January  National 
Convention.  That  beats  all  records  for  lateness.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  say  that  if  and  when  the  Annual 
Convention  is  announced,  it  will  be  too  soon. 

Wisconsin,  as  usual,  sets  the  ball  rolling  by  announc¬ 
ing  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Hotel 
Schroeder,  November  7th  and  8th.  Secretary  Burr 
further  adds  that  no  definite  work  has  as  yet  been  done 
on  the  interesting  program  they  intend  to  have,  but  all 
may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  a  well  worth  while 
gathering.  Undoubtedly  by  that  time  the  Canners  Code 
will  be  in  full  force,  and  that  being  so,  just  what  can 
the  canners  do  that  the  Code  will  not  have  already  done 
for  them?  There  have  been  so  many  conventions  of 
canners  all  over  the  country,  all  during  this  past  sum¬ 
mer,  and  right  up  to  date,  that  if  there  is  anything  that 
they  have  not  thrashed  out  to  death,  it  must  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  subject.  These  meetings  have  been  held  to  devise 
and  build  the  Code  we  speak  of,  and  the  Code  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  epitome  of  all  these  considerations  and 
work. 

That  is  one  consideration,  and  the  other  is :  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  formulating  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A. 
A.  and  all  the  other  “better  business”  moves,  have 
stressed  the  necessity  of  close  working  local  and  na¬ 
tional  trade  associations,  and  have  urged  that  every 
member  of  every  industry  belong  to  his  own  associa¬ 
tion.  Never  were  trade  associations  put  upon  such  a 
high  pedestal  as  they  are  today,  advocated  and  urged 
by  the  Government.  So  there  is  more  need  than  ever 
for  our  local  Canners’  Associations  and  for  the  great 
National  Canners  Association.  Other  industries  have 
witnessed  a  flocking  into  the  parent  association  by  all 
former  non-members ;  they  not  only  want  to  co-operate 
in  what  is  being  done,  but  they  want  the  protection  and 
assistance  of  their  association,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 


that  canners  everywhere  have  followed  this  sensible 
example.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  why  any  legitimate 
canner  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  he 
should  be.  The  officers  and  committee  men  of  the  N. 
C.  A.  have  worked  hard  and  long,  and  well,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  canners ;  the  Government  recognizes  it  as  the 
official  body  of  this  industry;  it  unquestionably  repre¬ 
sents  the  vast  majority  of  the  industry,  but  it  ought  to 
represent  every  one. 

Some  months  ago  a  well  known  canner  wrote  us  sug¬ 
gesting  that  we  urge  all  canners  to  follow  his  example : 
he  had  just  sent  the  N.  C.  A.  $10  as  a  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  extraordinarily  heavy  expense  the  N. 
C.  A.  has  been  put  to  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Governmental  action.  Though  not  a  member  that  can¬ 
ner  knew  that  the  N.  C.  A.  was  working  as  hard  for 
him  as  it  was  for  the  most  favorite  member  of  the 
association,  and  he  wanted  to  share  the  expense.  He 
is  not  the  kind  that  will  accept  charity,  nor  consent  to 
ride  free  while  some  others  pay  the  bill. 

The  intent  was  laudable,  but  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  he  had  sent  in  his  application  for  mem¬ 
bership,  for  then  the  Association  would  not  only  have 
had  his  financial  support,  but  what  is  as  important,  if 
not  more  so,  would  have  had  his  moral  support,  and 
been  able  to  face  the  Government  with  just  that  much 
better  representation  of  the  whole  industry.  And  we 
recommend  that  point  to  the  very  careful  consideration 
of  every  canner  not  now  a  member  of  the  N.  C.  A. 
You  owe  your  membership  to  the  N.  C.  A.,  and  you 
ought  to  give  it,  for  your  own  sake. 

Bad  eggs — it  speaks  volumes  for  the  optimism  of 
our  President  and  his  advisors  when  they  selected 
as  the  two  main  spearheads  in  their  assault  upon 
depression^ — as  the  farmer  and  labor.  That  both  are 
important  factors  if  the  business  of  our  country  is  to 
be  returned  to  a  living  possibility,  no  one  would  for  a 
moment  deny,  but  that  anything  definite  can  be  done 
with  either  of  them  any  experienced  man  would  as 
forcefully  deny;  and  that  they  dominate  finance  and 
industry,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  first  and  only 
consideration,  is  equally  absurd.  In  the  case  of  the 
farmer  we  might  ask ;  what  would  he  do  with  his  pro¬ 
ductions  if  there  were  not  mills  and  factories  to  fabri- 
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cate  those  productions,  and  through  a  soundly  built 
means  of  distribution  and  sale,  build  up  a  demand  and 
supply  it.  The  production  is  one  but  the  fabrication 
and  distribution  represent  many  main  factors  of  our 
business  life,  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

An  editorial  in  The  Evening  Sun,  earlier  this  month, 
speaking  on  this  effort  to  build  everything  upon  the 
success  of  the  farmer,  said : 

“In  New  Zealand  the  farmer  has  had  things  all 
his  own  way,  politically.  From  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  down,  there  is  not  an  officer  of  the  Government 
who  is  not  a  farmer  or  an  ex-farmer.  All  legisla¬ 
tion  for  years  has  been  devised  to  aid  the  farmer. 

And  New  Zealand,  as  the  special  correspondence 
from  Wellington  in  The  Sun  this  morning  shows, 
is  in  as  bad  a  mess  as  any  government  on  earth. 
Everybody,  and  especially  the  farmers,  are  de¬ 
pressed. 

“Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  this  tale  has  been 
told.  The  rise  of  the  Non-Partisan  League  in  the 
Dakotas  and  the  ruin  which  followed  it  are  well 
remembered  in  this  country.  The  dominance  of 
the  coffee  planters  in  Brazil  and  the  ruin  which 
followed  that  dominance  are  not  forgotten.  The 
surrender  of  the  Government  in  the  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements  to  the  rubber  planters,  and  the  ruin 
which  followed  have  not  faded  into  obscurity. 

“It’s  the  same  the  whole  world  over.  Whether  it 
is  wheat  farmers  in  the  Dakotas,  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  or  in  New  Zealand,  or  the  Southern 
Hemisphere;  whether  it  is  coffee  planters  of  the 
Western  or  rubber  planters  of  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  wherever  and  whenever  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  gets  control  of  the  government  a  mess  speed¬ 
ily  follows,  and  the  farmers  get  it  as  badly  as  any¬ 
body  else. 

“Maybe  Louis  M.  Hacker’s  mournful  thesis  is 
the  right  one.  He  holds,  you  remember,  that  the 
farmer  is  doomed.” 

The  above  is  not  a  mere  criticism,  it  is  a  reading  of 
the  records,  otherwise  we  would  not  cite  it.  We  have 
grown  weary  of  hearing  that  the  dollar  the  farmer  has 
to  spend  is  worth  less  than  the  one  he  receives.  Does 
he  use  any  different  dollar  from  the  rest  of  us?  And 
at  least  he  has  the  dollar  whereas  the  rest  of  mankind 
is  finding  it  mighty  hard  to  get  a  dollar  at  all.  The 
millions  of  unemployed  who  have  no  dollars,  except 
the  charity  dollars  dolled  out  to  them,  are  not  farm¬ 
ers  ;  they  come  from  those  other  forgotten  branches  of 
humanity. 

Let’s  turn  the  picture  around:  if  the  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories,  and  all  that  great  labryinth  of  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  built  up  to  take  care  of  these  productions,  were  busy 
and  active,  would  not  the  farmer  be  comfortably  situ¬ 
ated  and  labor  able  to  work  and  earn  its  living,  if  it 
were  willing?  The  question  answers  itself.  Well,  what 
threw  the  monkey  wrench  into  the  wheels  of  industry? 
That  is  the  question  and  that  is  what  ought  to  be 
found  out,  and  the  cure  made  there.  Our  Government 
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knows  the  cause :  the  cankerous  financial  system,  which 
not  only  ate  its  own  heart  out,  but  ate  the  heart  out  of 
all  business  including  the  farmer.  Why  don’t  they  set 
about  making  the  cure?  Well,  because  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  the  same  position  you  are  when  you  go  to 
see  your  banker,  and  you  know  he  holds  your  mortgage 
note  on  which  you  are  not  able  to  even  meet  the  inter¬ 
est.  If  you  get  “sassj^”  all  he  says  is:  be  ready  to 
meet  your  note,  and  mortgage,  in  full  when  it  comes 
due  a  few  days  from  now ;  and  you  sneak  out  with  your 
tail  between  your  legs. 

This  play  to  the  farmer  is  all  political — for  one  pur¬ 
pose  only  as  everybody  knows:  to  insure  retention  of 
their  political  seats  or  jobs.  But  it  is  a  crime  to  make 
our  farmers  dissatisfied  with  their  lives ;  to  make  them 
unhappy  when  they  are  really  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  balance  of  humanity,  and  to  place  on  their 
shoulders  the  whole  load  of  responsibility  for  recov¬ 
ery  from  the  depression.  They  were  not  to  blame  for 
the  depression,  and  they  cannot  cure  it;  yet  they  are 
in  line  for  blame  if  a  cure  does  not  come  through  them. 

As  for  labor  look  what  is  happening  all  around  you. 
In  Philadelphia  the  mass  of  consumers  are  in  danger 
of  want  and  starvation,  little  children’s  and  sick  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives  endangered  while  truckmen  strike  for  higher 
wages.  In  fact  such  a  situation  is  what  labor  most 
welcomes  because  it  believes  it  will  force  the  issue  in 
its  favor. 

In  New  York  City  15,000  painters  go  on  strike  for 
$1.45  per  hour ;  while  13,000,000  unemployed  would  be 
glad  to  work  for  $1.45  per  day  of  eight  to  ten  hours! 
And  there  are  strikes  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  country. 
That  is  labor’s  response  to  the  efforts  to  help  it.  Our 
industry  has  had  its  share  of  strikes  and  will  get  more. 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


• 

If  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


,,,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READV 

A  Hot  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

FAYETTEVILLE,  ARK.,  September  15,  1933— Our 
acreage  is  about  40  per  cent  and  looks  like  we  will 
have  60  per  cent  yield.  Too  much  rain;  rotting  and 
cracking. 

HINDSVILLE,  ARK.,  September  12,  1933— The 
crop  got  started  badly  and  there  have  been  unfavor¬ 
able  features  at  every  stage  of  the  crop.  The  acreage 
to  start  with  was  reduced  and  set  late;  had  a  season 
of  dry  and  excessively  hot  weather,  followed  by  ex¬ 
cessive  rain.  The  production  is  surely  very  low  in 
this  part  of  the  Ozark  territory,  and  we  believe  that 
the  pack  will  be  less  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
The  quality  will  be  from  fair  to  extra  good,  we  under¬ 
stand. 

PYATT,  ARK.,  September  11,  1933— Contracted  a 
larger  acreage  than  last  year,  but  extreme  drought 
prevented  setting  plants.  Pack  to  date  less  than  1932. 
Recent  rains  make  possible  a  fair  crop  if  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  September  14,  1933— Nor¬ 
mal  acreage.  Yield  will  be  about  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  September  18,  1933 — Favorable 
weather  until  October  10th  will  perhaps  give  us  50 
per  cent  pack. 

BOONSBORO,  (W.)  MD.,  September  10,  1933— 
Crop  about  30  per  cent  due  to  week  of  rain  and  cool 
weather.  Tomatoes  cracking  and  vines  rotting. 

PRESTON,  (E.  S.)  MD.,  September  16,  1933— This 
should  really  be  the  heighth  of  season  and  tomatoes 
are  practically  all  in  cans  for  this  year.  The  average 
yield  per  basket  was  very  poor;  about  12  to  13  cans 
No.  2.  Not  50  per  cent  of  normal  pack.  The  soup 
people  have  run  the  price  as  high  as  50c  per  5/8  basket 
in  the  field  around  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Delaware. 

CROCKER,  MO.,  September  18, 1933— Will  can  just 
a  small  percentage  of  a  normal  pack.  We  contracted 
over  300  acres  and  have  about  70  acres  which  means 
about  20  per  cent  of  what  we  had  planned. 

COLUMBIA,  VA.,  September  18,  1933 — Not  pack¬ 
ing  this  season.  Not  over  50  per  cent  planted  in  Flu¬ 
vanna  County.  Would  say  yield  will  not  exceed  60  to 
70  per  cent.  Too  much  rain  and  damaged  somewhat 
by  August  storm. 


LOCUST  HILL,  VA.,  September  20, 1933 — Our  acre¬ 
age  will  yield  about  one-seventh  as  much  as  in  previous 
years.  Did  not  operate  our  cannery  this  year,  sold  it 
to  a  fellow  canner. 

ONANCOCK,  VA.,  September  16,  1933 — Not  grow¬ 
ing  any  tomatoes  and  not  canning. 

BEANS 

HINDSVILLE,  ARK.,  September  12,  1933 — Green: 
Being  packed  by  some  packers  but  not  very  many. 
We  understand  that  there  is  a  fair  crop  being  grown, 
but  a  heavy  portion  is  being  shipped  fresh.  Do  not 
think  there  are  many  packers  who  are  taking  new  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  time. 

PUMPKIN 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  September  18,  1933 — Pack  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  weather.  If  frost  holds  off  late 
enough  for  them  to  mature  expect  about  50  per  cent 
crop. 

RAW  MATERIAL  COSTS  SMALL  PART  OF 
HIGHER  CANNED  GOODS  PRICES 

Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  20,  1933. 

ONLY  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  recent 
increases  in  prices  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
canned  sweet  corn  is  due  to  increases  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  it  was  pointed  out  by  officials  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  today  in 
commenting  on  figures  furnished  by  the  Ohio  Canners’ 
Association  and  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  Yet  the 
returns  to  growers  of  these  crops  have  been  increased 
by  approximately  25  per  cent. 

On  canned  tomatoes,  the  Ohio  figures  show  that  the 
portion  of  the  increase  which  is  due  to  increased  cost  of 
raw  material  ranges  from  27  per  cent  to  29  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  can.  Of  a  total  increase 
of  5  cents  a  dozen  on  No.  1  cans,  only  1.47  cents  is 
due  to  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  according  to  the 
Ohio  Canners  Association.  The  remainder  of  the  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  higher  costs  of  labor,  boxes,  labels,  fuel, 
and  other  items. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


STATUS  OF  THE  BASIC  CODE 

By  National  Canners  Association 

The  Basic  Code  for  the  canning  industry  was  filed 
with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
on  July  29.  Printed  copies  were  sent  all  canners 
July  31.  Since  then  the  Association’s  Washington  office 
has  been  working  constantly  with  the  A.A.A.  officials, 
and  a  number  of  informal  conferences  have  been  held 
by  the  Adjustment  Administration  at  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  have  made  suggestions  with  reference 
to  changes  and  rearrangements  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  code.  A  number  of  suggestions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  regarding  changes  have  likewise  been  submit¬ 
ted  by  canners. 

An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  mind,  to  put 
the  code  into  form  acceptable  alike  to  the  industry  and 
the  government  so  that  it  may  be  scheduled  for  public 
hearing. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  government  agencies,  the  procedure  for 
handling  codes  and  marketing  agreements  has  devel¬ 
oped  as  follows:  (1)  the  filing  of  the  code;  (2)  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  code  by  the  A.A.A.  to  the  Code  Analysis 
Section;  (3)  informal  conferences  by  government  rep¬ 
resentatives  with  sponsors  of  the  code  at  which  time 
any  changes  in  form  or  content  considered  desirable 
are  suggested  and  at  which  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  representatives  consider  labor  provisions 
and  consumers’  counsel  consider  any  matters  judged  to 
affect  the  consumers’  interest;  (4)  formal  public  hear¬ 
ing,  usually  with  ten  days  public  notice,  at  which  all 
interests  affected  may  appear  personally  or  by  attor¬ 
ney  and  give  testimony  under  oath.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  public  hearing,  an  additional  ten-day  period  is 
allowed  for  the  filing  of  written  testimony. 

The  procedure  is  designed  to  and  does  ensure  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  of  every  provision  of  the  code. 
Since  the  code,  when  finally  approved  by  the  President, 
may  be  the  industry’s  basic  law  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  it  is  very  important  that  every  detail  be  worked 
out  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 

Thus  far  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion  has  approved  no  codes.  Of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  approved,  with  the  exception  of  several  for  fresh 
milk  in  various  market  areas,  one  relates  to  California 


cling  peaches,  one  to  evaporated  milk,  one  to  deciduous 
fruits  for  shipment,  and  one  to  the  hog  marketing 
program. 

Some  industries  seeking  relief  from  present  economic 
conditions  through  the  recovery  legislation  have  been 
disappointed  that  the  N.R.A.  and  the  A.A.A.  have  not 
approved  codes  which  contain  price-fixing  provisions. 

With  respect  to  food  products,  the  government’s 
policy  appears  to  be  to  handle  price  control,  production 
control,  the  allocation  through  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  licensing  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act. 

There  is  a  movement  under  way  through  the  “Master 
Code  of  fair  competition  in  distribution  in  the  food  and 
grocery  industry,”  sponsored  by  the  American  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  and  other  distributors’  organizations,  to 
bring  about  the  approval  of  a  single  master  code  for  the 
entire  food  industry.  While  this  idea  may  have  many 
theoretical  advantages,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  can  be  worked  out  in  a  practical  way.  An  informal 
conference  has  been  held  by  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  on  this  code,  but  no  date  has  been 
set  for  hearing. 

FURTHER  LABOR  DATA  NEEDED 

While  special  provisions  covering  wages  and  hours 
of  employment  were  accepted  by  the  N.R.A.  pending 
final  action  on  the  canners’  basic  code,  recent  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  labor  representatives  of  the  N.R.A. 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  additional  information  be¬ 
fore  the  basic  code  is  acceptable  to  them  for  public 
hearing. 

We  have  asked  secretaries  of  state  and  commodity 
organizations  to  help  us  secure  this  information  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  hoped  that  any  canner  who 
is  called  upon  to  furnish  information  will  cooperate  by 
sending  it  in  without  delay. 

TEMPORARY  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED 

At  the  suggestion  of  officials  of  the  N.R.A.  and  A.A. 
A.,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretaries  or  other 
officers  of  state  and  commodity  canners  associations. 
President  Hutchinson  of  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
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tion  has  appointed  a  temporary  industry  committee  to 
serve  until  the  canners’  basic  code  becomes  effective, 
the  duties  of  which  committee  will  be  (1)  to  secure  as 
members  of  the  N.R.A.  canners  who  had  not  enrolled 
prior  to  September  4th,  (2)  to  bring  about  compliance 
with  the  N.R.A.,  and  (3)  to  insure  cooperation  with 
the  A.A.A. 

President  Hutchinson  has  designated  as  members  of 
this  committee  the  secretary,  or  other  officer,  of  each 
state  or  commodity  association,  and  they  are  author¬ 
ized  to  name  an  additional  member,  or  additional  mem¬ 
bers,  to  serve  for  the  respective  state  or  commodity 
groups. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  members  in  each  state 
or  commodity  group  are  to  contact  all  canners  in  the 
state  or  group,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of 
canners  associations,  and  seek  their  cooperation  in  car¬ 
rying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  and  voluntary  advances  in  prices  of 
raw  materials ;  likewise  to  assist  canners  who  may  en¬ 
counter  difficulty  in  passing  on  to  distributors  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  due  to  compliance  with  regulations  and 
requests  of  the  N.R.A.  and  A.A.A.  The  advance  re¬ 
quested  on  future  contract  prices  is  expected  to  repre¬ 
sent  only  actual  increased  costs  that  are  incurred. 

Cases  of  non-cooperation  or  of  violations  of  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  given  a  preliminary  investigation  through 
the  facilities  of  the  state  or  commodity  associations, 
after  which  authentic  cases  may  be  reported  to  the 
appropriate  government  agency. 

Reports  on  violations  of  wage  and  hours  agreements 
will  be  made  to  the  respective  State  Recovery  Boards  of 
the  N.R.A.  Reports  relating  to  prices  of  raw  materials 
will  be  sent  direct  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington.  Reports  with  respect  to 
refusal  of  distributors  to  accept  such  advances  in  prices 
as  are  warranted  by  increased  costs  actually  incurred 
by  the  canner  are  to  be  referred  to  the  State  Recovery 
Boards  insofar  as  they  relate  to  labor  costs  and  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  when  they 
relate  to  raw  material  costs. 

FORM  OF  N.R.A.  MEMBERSHIP  CERTIFICATE 

The  Association  has  received  numerous  inquiries 
concerning  the  form  of  certificate  of  N.R.A.  member¬ 
ship  to  be  furnished  by  canners  to  distributors.  The 
Association  has  advised  canners  that  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  members  of  the  N.R.A.  and  that 
their  goods  are  entitled  to  bear  the  N.R.A.  insignia  will 
suffice.  This  advice  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Insignia 
Section  of  the  N.R.A.,  which  has  informed  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  the  N.R.A.  has  issued  no  ruling  regarding 
the  form  of  certificate  and  has  not  considered  such  a 
ruling  necessary. 

USE  OF  PLOWED-UP  COTTON  LAND 

Inquiries  have  been  received  by  the  Association  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  plowed-up  cotton  land  for  truck 
crops  or  canning  crops  in  the  South.  The  Replacement 
Crops  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  has  advised  us  as  follows: 


“Contracted  cotton  acres  are  not  to  be  released 
until  January  1,  1934,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
planted  to  beans  and  other  crops  for  sale  purposes 
until  after  that  date.  All  in  charge  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  cotton-control  program  have  been 
notified  by  Mr.  Cully  A.  Cobb,  Chief  of  the  Cotton 
Section,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
in  regard  to  this  ruling  of  the  Administration  plac¬ 
ing  the  termination  date  of  the  cotton  contract  on 
January  1,  1934.  In  accordance  with  the  contract, 
growers  agree  not  to  plant  any  crops  for  sale  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  livestock  whose 
products  are  sold  from  the  farm  during  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  Farmers  are  permitted  to  plant 
crops  for  direct  home  consumption  or  for  feeding 
workstock  on  the  contracted  acres  retired  from 
cotton  production.” 

CANNERS  MUST  RAISE  PEACH  PRICES  TO 
ASSURE  GROWERS  INCOME,  SAYS  PEEK 

ETURNS  of  $20  a  ton  to  many  of  the  growers  of 
cling  peaches  in  California  will  be  jeopardized  if 
all  canners  do  not  ask  for  adequate  revision  of 
early  season  contracts  with  buyers  of  canned  peaches, 
according  to  George  N.  Peek,  administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Following  up  his  letter  of  August  31  to  the  buyers 
of  canned  peaches,  Mr.  Peek  has  sent  letters  to  both 
buyers  and  canners,  again  pointing  out  the  necessity 
for  such  revision,  if  all  growers  are  to  receive  returns 
equal  to  the  $20  a  ton  for  No.  1  peaches  named  in  the 
California  cling  peach  marketing  agreement. 

A  recent  development,  important  with  reference  to 
these  early  sales  contracts,  Mr.  Peek  declared  in  his 
letters  to  the  buyers  and  the  canners,  is  the  additional 
assessment  of  $2.50  a  ton  on  all  peaches  canned  for  the 
surplus  control  fund.  Apparently  the  surplus  of  No.  1 
peaches  above  the  quantity  required  to  can  10  million 
cases  will  be  greater  than  was  anticipated  early  in  the 
season,  he  said,  and  this  additional  cost  of  purchasing 
the  surplus  peaches  was  not  taken  into  account  by 
canners  when  they  made  their  sales  of  canned  peaches 
at  less  than  agreement  prices  and  when  they  requested 
only  a  slight  revision  in  these  contracts.  Also,  some 
canners  have  apparently  underestimated  other  in¬ 
creases  in  their  canning  costs. 

Many  of  the  buyers  of  canned  peaches  have  expressed 
their  complete  willingness  to  adjust  contracts,  but  a 
number  have  indicated  that  some  canners  have  not 
asked  for  the  necessary  adjustments. 

“The  peach  growers  of  California  are  entitled  to 
know  that  the  failure  of  any  canner  to  pay  them  a 
minimum  of  $20  per  ton  for  No.  1  peaches,”  said  Mr. 
Peek  in  his  letter  to  the  canners,  “will  be  due  to  the 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  such  canners  in  revis¬ 
ing  their  early  sales  contracts  in  line  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  selling  prices  specified  in  the  agreement  and 
license.” 
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September  25, 19 3S 


BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


ON  August  10th  the  Master  Code  for  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  was  submitted  and  so  far,  as  this  is 
being  written,  we  have  not  heard  of  its  accept¬ 
ance,  No  wonder.  Of  all  the  codes  so  far,  this  Food 
Distributors  Code  seems  most  filled  with  potential 
points  of  difference  between  manufacturer,  broker, 
wholesaler,  chain  store  operator,  etc. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  one  group  is  keen  on 
getting  their  pet  code  of  ethical  practices  for  their 
industry  through  while  apparently  unmindful  of 
whose  toes  are  stepped  on.  The  other  parties  to  the 
drafting  of  the  code  are  equally  anxious  that  their 
interests  be  fully  protected  and  after  all,  you  can’t 
blame  them. 

Some  are  more  bitter  in  advocating  their  particular 
code  than  we  would  imagine  might  be  the  case.  Talk 
to  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Broker’s  Code  in  its 
entirety  and  you  will  often  find  those  who  feel  the 
future  of  their  trade  group  depends  on  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  it  being  changed  or  amended  in  the  slightest. 
Go  to  a  thinking  member  of  another  food  group  and 
he  can  not  see  any  chance  of  the  Broker’s  Code  being 
adopted  without  deletion  of  apparently  essential  parts. 

As  canners  we  are  vitally  interested  in  protecting 
our  interests  no  matter  what  happens.  Take  a  case 
in  illustration. 

The  other  day  I  called,  on  a  broker,  not  a  member 
of  the  National  Association  but  one  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  all  those  in  the  Association  who  adhere 
to  its  ethics  and  code  of  fair  practices.  He  was  very 
much  up  in  the  air  over  the  possible  deletion  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  Broker’s  Code  calling  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  brokerage  payments  to  any  one  or  firm  ex¬ 
cept  a  legitimate  broker.  Only  a  few  days  previously 
he  had  attempted  to  book  an  order  which  he  had  been 
promoting  by  means  of  retail  sales  work.  The  buyer 
put  him  off,  markets  tumbled  and  he  dropped  the 
matter  for  the  time  being.  When  taken  up  again  the 
buyer  showed  him  confirmation  through  a  Chicago 
buying  exchange.  No  word  came  to  his  office  from  his 
principal  and  he  waxed  furious,  attributing  all  sorts 
of  attempts  at  double  dealing  to  his  principal.  Then, 
when  in  communication  with  the  executive  in  charge 
of  his  account,  he  was  told  that  the  office  had  con¬ 
firmed  an  order  through  this  purchasing  agency.  In 
a  few  days  he  received  w’ord  that  his  brokerage  would 
be  paid  in  due  course.  The  incident  was  settled  with 
a  resultant  high  regard  on  his  part  for  the  fairness  of 


his  principal.  Handled  in  any  other  manner,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  would  have  lost  a  faithful  representative,  another 
breach  between  manufacturer  and  representative 
would  have  been  widened. 

In  discussing  this  matter  further,  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  forecast  probable  outcome  of  the  various 
attempts  to  maintain  or  delete  parts  of  codes  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Washington.  Instead  I  will  point  out  how 
we  can  conduct  our  business  in  order  to  retain  all  pos¬ 
sible  cooperation  between  our  brokers  and  ourselves. 

First  let  us  analyze  various  types  of  brokers  and 
“brokerage”  organizations. 

In  greatest  numbers  we  have  old  line  brokers,  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  of  the  National  organization. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  soon  all  will  be  members  or  the 
larger  part.  Then  we  have  at  least  three  large  buyers’ 
exchanges  or  syndicates.  Some  provide  merchandising 
services  as  well  as  performing  the  functions  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  buyer.  This  additional  service  does  not  essentially 
alter  the  nature  of  the  primary  function  they  exercise. 
Then  we  have  the  voluntary  chains  as  well  as  national 
chains  with  buying  offices.  The  “chiselers”  among  all 
classes  of  distributors  can  be  eliminated  from  this 
discussion.  Brokerage  never  should  have  been  paid 
to  them.  It  should  never  be  paid,  code  or  no  code. 

As  far  as  the  old  line,  regular  type  of  broker  is 
concerned,  we  all  know  him,  have  worked  with  him 
for  years,  the  chances  are  if  we  have  played  fair  with 
him  he  has  been  more  than  fair  to  us.  Just  what  do  I 
mean  by  playing  fair?  Well,  I  can  tell  you  best  by 
recounting  a  conversation  between  a  broker  located  in 
a  large  Eastern  market  and  myself.  On  my  inquiring 
how  he  happened  to  be  representing  a  certain  large 
principal  who  sold  largely  to  national  chains  he  told 
me  he  was  protected  on  all  sales  to  every  distributor 
in  his  territory  whether  he  made  them  or  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  packer  retained  a  direct  factory 
representative  in  the  market  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
apparently  maintaining  direct  sale  to  national  chains 
but  the  broker  was  still  protected.  That’s  fairness, 
what’s  more  it’s  justice  and  nothing  more. 

Lately  we  have  been  selling  through  buying  ex¬ 
changes  and  I’ll  admit  one  at  least  seems  to  dig  up 
business  where  no  business  existed  for  us  before  our 
connection  with  the  exchange.  Unfortunately  though, 
it  also  submits  orders  from  territory  where  we  have 
been  represented  for  years,  and  well  represented  too. 
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In  such  cases  we  have  paid  our  broker  his  regular  com¬ 
mission  and  the  buying  exchange  as  well.  That’s  only 
fair. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  buying  power  of  volun¬ 
tary  or  national  chains  but  I  can  not  defend  payment 
of  brokerage  to  them  except  in  markets  where  we 
have  no  active  representation.  Of  course,  they  will 
argue  that  their  buying  organization  performs  all  the 
function  of  any  brokerage  office  but  we  find  in  too 
many  cases  that  if  a  sale  is  made  to  a  national  buying 
office,  a  chain,  national  or  voluntary,  our  sales  service 
must  still  function  100  per  cent  on  the  retail  trade 
or  at  least  in  jobber  contact  or  we  do  not  continue  to 
enjoy  the  volume  of  business  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
In  such  a  case,  sales  to  the  chain  are  sales  that  can 
be  made  in  the  same  amount  to  old  line  distributors, 
our  broker’s  income  falls  as  his  sales  in  our  line  de¬ 
crease  and  we  must  protect  him  if  we  are  going  to 
be  fair. 

I  have  not  tried  to  indicate  my  opinion  as  to  the 
final  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  portion  of  the 
Food  Brokers’  Code  calling  for  elimination  of  broker¬ 
age  payments  to  all  except  old  line  brokers.  I  have 
tried  not  to  voice  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  buying  exchanges,  national  chain  brokerage 
offices,  etc. 

I  have,  however,  pointed  out  the  fair  way  to  handle 
sales  transactions  at  present.  Maybe  some  other  way 
will  be  soon  opened.  Until  it  is,  it  is  up  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  canner  to  protect  his  best  interests. 

Within  a  few  months  you  may  expect  to  see  many 
more  buying  exchanges  or  many  less. 

Until  the  situation  finally  develops,  play  safe,  retain 
to  the  fullest  measure  the  co-operation  of  your  broker 
by  paying  him  his  brokerage  on  all  sales  in  his  market. 
If  you  have  a  broker  in  a  market  where  you  are  selling 
a  national  or  voluntary  chain,  you  may  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  selling  them  yourself  but  you  should  not  do  so 
without  the  full  knowledge  of  your  broker  and  conse¬ 
quent  remuneration  to  him. 

The  canner  who  acts  in  any  other  manner  is  courting 
trouble,  sooner  or  later.  Goodness  knows  we  have 
enough  of  that  now ! 


THE  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  EVAPORATED  MILK 
INDUSTRY 

MARKETING  agreement  for  the  national  evap¬ 
orated  milk  industry  has  been  signed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace.  It  had 
previously  been  signed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  manufacturers  who  operate  about  161  evaporat¬ 
ing  plants  in  25  states  and  who  utilize  practically  Si/o 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  fiuid  milk  produced  in 
the  country.  It  became  effective  at  11:59  P.  M.,  Sep¬ 
tember  9. 

The  agreement  was  advanced  as  a  voluntary  measure 
to  stabilize  prices,  practices,  and  conditions  in  buying 
raw  material  and  distribution  of  evaporated  milk. 

It  covers  the  appointment,  duties  and  powers  of  a 
manufacturers’  governing  committee  and  their  manag¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  industry ;  together  with  schedules  and 
terms  under  which  milk  is  to  be  bought  from  produc¬ 
ers,  and  the  prices  and  conditions  of  its  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  includes  also  12  special  trade-practice 
rules,  covering  discounts,  labels,  advertising,  transpor¬ 
tation,  premiums,  and  brokerage,  and  provides  that  no 
manufacturer  may  sell  evaporated  milk  at  prices  out¬ 
side  certain  minimum  and  maximum  limits,  and  that 
all  such  prices  must  be  uniformly  established  within 
the  specified  limits. 

Six  regional  divisions  of  territory  are  listed  in  the 
minimum  price  schedules  to  be  paid  for  milk  sold  to 
condensing  plants.  In  two  of  the  regions  the  principal 
minimum  price  to  producers  is  to  be  calculated  on  a 
formula  based  on  the  combined  monthly  average  butter 
and  cheese  price  quotations  determined  by  Chicago 
92  score  butter  reported  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  “twins”  cheese  reported  by 
the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange,  Plymouth,  plus  30  per 
cent  with  differentials.  These  regions  are  seven  states 
in  the  Middle  West  and  the  northeastern  areas  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  A  seven-cent 
freight  differential  is  added  to  the  eastern  price.  In 
11  Southern  States  the  producer  price  will  be  straight 
Chicago  92  score  butter  quotations  multiplied  by  4  on 
the  4  per  cent  fat  content,  plus  30  per  cent.  For  the 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  Idaho  region  the  San  Francisco  92 
score  butter  quotation  multiplied  by  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  determines  the  minimum  price.  For 
California  the  same  rule  obtains  with  the  addition  of 
three  cents.  In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  Seattle 
Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg  Exchange  price  on  92  score 
butter  times  the  milk  test  will  govern  minimum  prices 
to  producers  there.  In  certain  regions  where  not  all 
the  milk  bought  from  producers  is  used  for  evaporated 
milk  a  blended  price  will  be  paid  pro  rata. 

Maximum  and  minimum  prices  are  listed  for  all  sales 
by  manufacturers,  varying  with  sizes  of  cases  and  the 
regions  where  manufactured.  With  the  exception  of 
the  New  England  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  extreme  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  the 
spread  between  maximum  and  minimum  price  limits 
is  15  cents  per  case.  In  the  remaining  states  the  spread 
is  10  cents  per  case  between  high  and  low  points.  Over¬ 
ages  on  high  freight  rates  to  certain  points  are  allowed 
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in  the  schedule  for  the  manufacturers’  committee  to 
adjust  and  expand  if  advisable. 

Eight  persons  named  on  the  manufacturers’  govern¬ 
ing  committee  will,  with  the  Secretary’s  approval, 
select  a  managing  agent  for  the  industry.  Producers 
of  milk  for  the  plants  also  are  entitled  to  name  eight 
persons  chosen  by  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation  and  by  associations,  not  members  of 
that  Federation,  who  sell  to  evaporated  milk  plants. 
The  producers’  committee  will  jointly  confer  with  the 
manufacturers’  committee  regarding  any  changes  in 
the  minimum  buying  price  schedule  that  may  be  con¬ 
templated. 

The  members  of  the  manufacturers’  committee  are 
W.  T.  Nardin,  St.  Louis,  chairman ;  E.  G.  Annell,  Dun¬ 
dee,  Ill. ;  H.  M.  Clark,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ;  U.  M.  Dickey, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  P.  G.  Kinzer,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  E’.  G. 
McDowell,  Chicago;  R.  B.  Page,  Merrill,  Wis.;  and 
Walter  Page,  New  York  City.  All  the  members  repre¬ 
sent  private  corporations  engaged  in  manufacture  of 
evaporated  milk  except  Mr.  Dickey,  who  is  manager  of 
a  cooperative  producers’  organization  manufacturing 
and  selling  evaporated  milk. 

Enforcement  of  the  agreement  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers’  committee,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  no  license  will  be  imposed  at  the  outset.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Secretary  retains  the  right  to  invoke  any 
powers  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
whenever  he  deems  it  advisable. 

Charges  of  violation  are  to  be  handled  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  committee  through  investigation  and  hear¬ 
ings  taken  under  oath.  If  after  notice  of  established 
violation  is  made  to  the  offender  he  continues  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  warning,  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  action  as  he  deems  advisable. 

One  clause  in  the  agreement  states  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  agree  to  co-operate  with  any  other  branches 
of  the  industry,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
on  such  plans  of  production  control  as  may  have  official 
approval  and  shall  set  up  agencies  necessary  to  that 
end. 

The  managing  agent  must  not  be  engaged,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  manufacturing  evaporated  milk. 

Each  manufacturer  is  required,  by  the  agreement, 
to  report  his  total  sales  of  milk  in  the  United  States 
in  1932,  and  monthly  after  1932. 

Assessments  to  defray  operating  expenses  of  the 
committee  and  the  managing  agent  are  to  be  levied  on 
contracting  manufacturers. 

Secretary  Wallace  signed  the  agreement  with  the 
understanding  that  prices  paid  to  farmers  will  grad¬ 
ually  approach  the  purchasing  power  defined  in  the 
base  period  named  in  the  Act,  and  that  consumers’ 
interests  will  be  protected  from  unfair  increases  in 
price. 

The  agreement  will  remain  in  effect  while  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  is  in  force,  but  may  be  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  manufacturers  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  milk  sold  in  the  previous  calendar  year. 


CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY  LAUNCHES 
LARGEST  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

HE  “upward  surge”  in  American  business  receives 
a  powerful  impetus  in  the  vast,  enlarged  advertis¬ 
ing  program  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Company. 

In  a  statement  released  September  16  by  A.  C.  Dor- 
rance,  president,  the  campaign  is  described  as  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  company’s  history.  Not  only  is  the  national 
magazine  campaign  expanded  by  the  addition  of  100,- 
000,000  pages  of  Campbell  Soup  advertising,  but  news¬ 
papers  in  a  number  of  key  cities  will  present  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  story  in  half  page  advertisements  weekly. 

“The  time  is  ripe  for  aggressive,  energetic  action  by 
the  leaders  in  American  business,”  said  Mr.  Dorrance. 
“Business  is  coming  back.  The  alert  and  patriotic 
business  men  are  formulating,  and  rightly,  ambitious 
and  far  reaching  plans  to  get  behind  the  restoration 
of  trade  and  bring  it  to  successful  fruition. 

“The  Campbell  Soup  Company  is  glad  to  report  a 
marked  increase  in  business  and  to  predict  with  firm 
confidence  that  markets  will  continue  to  expand,  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  workers  will  steadily  increase,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  public  will  be  augmented,  and 
conditions  in  general  will  flow  fast  toward  the  normal. 
This  is  more  than  a  hope  with  us — it  is  a  firm  con¬ 
viction. 

“Living  standards  in  the  American  home  are  the 
highest  in  the  world.  But  the  depression  made  serious 
inroads  upon  many  a  household.  Now  we  are  swing¬ 
ing  back  with  the  tenacity  and  spirit  characteristic  of 
the  American  nation. 

“One  of  the  fundamental  forces  which  is  motivating 
this  determined  effort  by  a  united  people  is  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  never  be  content  to  brook  permanent  deteri¬ 
orations  in  their  accustomed  living  standards.  They 
are  fighting  back  and  triumphing  over  the  depression, 
basically,  in  order  to  regain  their  wanted  comforts  and 
necessities — ^their  healthful  surroundings,  good  food, 
proper  housing,  education  and  recreations. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Company  considers,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  opportune  time  to  expand  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  increase  its  output,  employ  more  people,  and  thus 
spread  purchasing  power  for  all  commodities.  Natu¬ 
rally  we  are  members  of  N.  R.  A.  and  cooperating  both 
in  letter  and  in  spirit  with  President  Roosevelt’s  recov¬ 
ery  program,  which  has  our  enthusiastic  support. 

“Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  increased  adver¬ 
tising  program  may  be  gained  by  stating  that  we  are 
adding  100,000,000  pages  of  Campbell’s  Soup  advertis¬ 
ing  yearly  in  magazines  with  national  circulation.  This 
swells  the  number  of  Campbell  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  grand  annual  total  of  431,986,000  full 
pages,  most  of  them  in  full  color.  Only  a  product  of 
supreme  quality  and  universal  popularity  could  be  re¬ 
flected  in  such  an  outstanding  advertising  position. 

“Collier’s,  Time,  Liberty,  New  Yorker  and  True 
Story  are  the  most  recent  additions  to  our  magazine 
list,  which  already  included  American,  Cosmopolitan, 
Delineator,  Good  Housekeeping,  Harper’s  Bazaar, 
House  and  Garden,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  McCall’s, 
National  Geographic,  Pictorial  Review,  Red  Book,  Sat- 
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urday  Evening  Post  (every  week) ,  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue, 
Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

“The  company  recognizes  that  newspapers  exert  an 
immediate,  specific  and  intensive  selling  influence  in 
their  localities  which  is  of  the  utmost  value.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  are  utilizing  newspapers  in  a  number  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  with  powerful  weekly  half-page  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Soup  messages. 

“We  are  depending  upon  this  newspaper  campaign 
as  an  indispensable  weapon  in  our  great  push  in  aid  of 
better  business.  Newspapers  occupy  their  own  special 
and  invaluable  field  in  a  national  selling  plan. 

“With  their  peculiar,  individual,  almost  personal, 
hold  upon  their  groups  of  readers  and  their  daily  recep¬ 
tion  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  the  newspapers  will, 
we  expect,  do  a  real  job  for  Campbell’s  Soups  in  a  way 
that  no  other  medium  could  exactly  duplicate. 

“Advertising  has  always  been  inherent  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  merchandising  policy.  Behind  that  advertising 
and  insuring  its  success  is  a  quality  that  is  proverbial 
— a  progressiveness  and  alertness  that  are  never  con¬ 
tent  with  present  high  standards  but  must  always  lift 
them  higher. 

“And  now  a  word  as  to  what  we  are  telling  the  vast 
public  that  is  reached  by  this  new  wide-spread  pub¬ 
licity.  Fundamental  in  our  soup  story  is  what  we 
choose  to  call  the  “Appetite  Appeal” — the  depiction  by 
illustration  and  word  of  Campbell’s  Soups  as  foods  that 
your  taste  cannot  resist  —  bringing  you  flavors  and 
benefits  and  satisfactions  that  no  other  food  can  sup¬ 
ply,  This  appeal  is  a  prominent  feature  of  our  cam¬ 
paign. 

“Appealing  to  the  mother  through  the  child  is  the 
motive  behind  those  fascinating,  sentiment-laden  por¬ 
trayals  of  child  life  that  have  created  such  nation-wide 
comment  and  approval  of  this  phase  of  Campbell  adver¬ 
tising.  This  approach  likewise  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  campaign. 

“Added  to  these,  and  new  in  this  fall’s  advertising, 
is  a  series  of  striking,  dramatic  human-interest  adver¬ 
tisements  keyed  to  the  slogan  ‘Soup  is  just  the  thing!’ 
Each  advertisement  in  the  series  illustrates,  headlines 
and  describes  a  moment,  a  situation,  a  need  in  the 
home-life  when  ‘soup  is  just  the  thing.’  The  slogan, 
the  pictures,  the  texts  all  serve  to  convince  the  reader 
that  there  are  so  many  times  when  soup  is  just  the 
thing. 

“Throughout  all  our  advertising,  as  in  the  past, 
Campbell’s  outstanding  quality  will  be  offered  as  the 
great  and  all-compelling  reason  for  the  purchase  of  our 
products.  For  this,  combined  with  a  reasonable  and 
moderate  price,  is  the  keystone  of  the  public’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  Campbell’s.” 

SOLD 

He — How  do  you  like  this  place  Shall  we  buy  it? 

She — Oh,  it’s  perfectly  lovely!  The  view  from  the 
balcony  is  so  fine  that  it  leaves  me  speechless. 

He  (enthusiastically) — Darling  we’ll  buy  it. 
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BEET  CANNERS  RAISE  PRICES  TO  GROWERS 

HROUGH  voluntary  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Can- 
ners  Association,  growers  of  beets  for  canning  in 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  other  States 
have  the  prospect  of  receiving  higher  prices  for  their 
product,  according  to  officials  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration. 

The  Wisconsin  canners  recently  took  action  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  to  beet  growers  by  20  per  cent,  provided 
the  adjusted  price  is  not  in  excess  of  $7  a  ton.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  raw  product  costs 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  by 
amounts  ranging  from  5  cents  to  25  cents  a  dozen, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  can. 

Officials  of  the  Adjustment  Administration  have 
given  their  approval  to  this  action,  and  have  also  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  request  made  by  the  Wisconsin  canners 
to  the  beet  canners  in  other  States,  particularly  Michi¬ 
gan  and  New  York,  to  do  likewise. 

The  Wisconsin  canners  are  preparing  a  list  of  the 
firms  which  buy  canned  beets  from  them,  and  these 
firms  will  be  asked  to  consent  to  upward  revision  of 
forward  contracts,  made  earlier  in  the  year. 

s*  jn 


TRADE-MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fen^wlck  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  Its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


MIRACLE  WHIP,  for  salad  dressing  and  salad  spread.  Use 
claim  since  January  24,  1933  by  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corp., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

HEXAGONAL  DESIGN,  mayonnaise,  sandwich  spread,  salad 
dressing,  pickles,  relish.  Use  claim  since  1932  by  Standard 
Brands  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VIT-AH-DEE,  vitamin  d  concentrate  for  addition  to  food 
stuffs.  Use  claim  since  June  9,  1933  by  The  Griffith-Labora- 
tories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WESTERN  ROSE,  canned  salmon.  Use  claim  since  June  1, 
1933  by  Burke  &  Sheahan,  Astoria  and  Warrenton,  Oreg. 

EAST  POINT,  canned  oysters.  Use  claim  since  September 
21,  1932  by  Cron  &  Dehn,  Inc.,  doing  business  as  East  Point 
Oysters,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ARRONAISE,  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing.  Use  claimed 
since  June  14,  1933  by  Ivanhoe  Foods,  Inc.,  Auburn,  New  York. 

BARKER,  dog  food.  Use  claimed  since  October  31,  1932  by 
Goldblatt  Bros.  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOTEM  POLE,  canned  crab  meat.  Use  claimed  since  Oct. 
25,  1932  by  Alaska  Sea  Products,  Inc.,  Cordova,  Alaska. 

HELENE,  canned  sardines.  Use  claimed  since  June  1,  1929 
by  Emilio  Tudela,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RECESS  and  design,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  fruit 
preserves,  canned  spaghetti,  canned  soups,  canned  fish,  canned 
oysters,  shrimp,  chili  con  came,  canned  chicken  a  la  King,  olives, 
tomato  catsup,  pickles,  mustard,  and  pepper  sauce.  Use  claimed 
since  1907  by  The  Recess  Company,  Cincinatti,  Ohio. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  ^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— We  are  discontinuing  one  of  our  corn  lines 
and  have  for  sale  the  following  equipment: 

1  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutter 
1  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 
Sprague-Sells  Duplex  Batch  Mixer  and  Pre-Heater, 
100  gal.  capacity  each  tank 
1  Robins  Trahern  Rotary  Pump. 

W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Co.,  Boston  &  Streeper  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — One  Ayars  No.  10  Pea  and  Bean  Filler;  One 
Sterling  Potato  and  Beet  Peeler;  One  Sterling  Dicer. 
Late  models  wanted.  State  how  long  used,  condition, 
and  best  price. 

Address  Box  A-1935  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE- 

1  475  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tank 

2  360  gallon  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Tanks 

1  80  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 

2  150  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

1  Olney  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Washer  with  one  extra 
screen  for  Lima  Beans 

1  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  No.  2  and  No.  2i  cans 
1  Ayars  Perfection  Filler  with  no  can,  no  fill  at¬ 
tachment,  good  as  new 
4  Sets  Copper  Coils 
1  Solder  Hand  Pack  Filler 
1  No.  3  Ideal  Stencil  Cutter 
1  Indiana  Pulper 
1  Kerns  Finisher 

3  40  X  72  Retorts 

12  Double  Bailed  Crates 
1  Robins  Steam  Hoist 
1  Hand  Operated  Knapp  Labeller  and  Boxer 
1  20  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  40  Horse  Steam  Engine 
1  Huntley  Shaker  Grader 
1  16  ft.  Monitor  Blancher 
1  Monitor  Whirlpool  Washer 

A  considerable  amount  of  dimensions  1-3/16”  and 

1-16/16”  shafting 

Several  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Address  Box  A-1934  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 

for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


HmnMn  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Com  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Fmlt  and  Ves-etable  Hansen  Sanitary  ConToyor 
Filler  Boot  „  „  . 

Hansen  Sanitary  K  r  a  n  t  Hansen  Quality  Pea  Gr^er 
Filler  Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet 

Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Topper 

Filler  Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  FUlcr 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Cora  Cutter 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


IdAP  EBfO  PASTE  398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CRADLE  SNATCHING 

First  Kangaroo:  “Annabelle,  where’s  the  baby?” 

Second  Kangaroo :  “My  goodness,  I’ve  had  my  pocket 
picked.” 

SOUVENIR  COLLECTOR 

“Bragson  claims  to  have  been  born  with  a  gold  spoon 
in  his  mouth.” 

“If  he  was,  I’ll  bet  it  had  somebody  else’s  initials  on 
it.” 


MORE  THAN  A  MOUTHFUL 

Brown:  “What  did  your  wife  say  to  you  when  you 
got  home  at  4  o’clock  this  morning  ?” 

Green  (wearily) :  “Say,  old  man,  I’ve  got  some  work 
to  do  today.” 

PRIMITIVE  CELLOPHANE 

Teacher:  “Robert,  explain  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  skin.” 

Bobby :  “The  chief  function  of  the  skin  is  to  keep  us 
from  looking  raw.” 

’S  TOO  CROOL! 

Female  Castaway:  “Good  heavens!  Cannibals.” 

Male  Ditto:  “Now,  now,  don’t  get  in  a  stew.” 

INHERITED  IT 

“Do  you  believe  in  heredity?” 

“Absolutely  1  That’s  how  I  got  all  my  money.” 

THE  SENDOFF 

Jackie  (to  departing  relative) :  “There’s  no  hurry. 
Auntie,  daddy  has  put  the  clock  a  whole  hour  ahead.” 

UNANIMOUS 

“You  will  notice,”  said  the  eccentric  physics  teacher 
as  he  placed  his  fingers  on  a  piece  of  mechanism  and 
seized  the  handle,  “that  this  machine  is  turned  by  a 
crank.” 

And  he  wondered  at  the  titter  that  went  round  the 
class. 


PRIMORDIAL  MYSTERY 
“That  romantic  Miss  Passeigh  says  there  is  a  secret 
connected  with  her  birth.” 

“That’s  true — it’s  the  date.” 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 
“If  you  were  me,  would  you  accept  Jack?”  . 

“If  I  were  you,  dear.  I’d  accept  any  one.”  *  * 


Safe  ■  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine :  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont  Can. 
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•'THE  IN  DISPENSIBLE  BOOK'* 


THE  1933  ALMANAC 


If  ERE  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  this 
^  ^  industry’s  statistics:  the  acreages,  prices  per  ton, 
yields,  packs,  market  prices - 

Food  law  regulations:  the  fill  of  cans,  cut  out  weights; 
standards  of  packings - 

U.  S.  Grading  Standards  and  the  Score  Card 
System  of  Grading  for  all  items.  With  this  you  can 
know  just  how  your  pack  grades  and  know  its  true  value. 

The  Almanac  is  more  than  ever  indispensible  this  year 
to  canners,  brokers  and  buyers.  It  will  serve  well  all 
during  the  year and  Answer  1001  questions  quick¬ 
ly,  and  correctly. 


Extra  copies  each,  while  they  last 

Send  orders  promptly  to 

Compiled  and  Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Scarcity  of  Offerings,  and  Knowledge  That  Goods  Are  Worth 
More,  Holding  Prices  Strong — Corn  Is  Out  of  Its  Doldrums — 
Beans  At  Seller’s  Option — The  Reason  for  the  Strong  Market 
Prices — New  Oyster  Prices — Code  Considerations. 

The  market  —  Prices  of  all  canned  foods  are 
holding  very  strong,  and  very  few  canners  are 
anxious  to  offer  anything.  In  other  words  it  is  the 
unwillingness  of  canners  to  sell,  and  the  lack  of  offers 
that  is  keeping  the  market  strong  and  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  market  in  that  condition,  because  canners 
know  that  their  goods  will  be  worth  more  money  as  the 
year  goes  on,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  goods.  On  the 
other  hand  the  buyers  profess  to  believe  that  canned 
foods  prices  are  mounting  too  high  and  that  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  retarded  in  consequence,  and  say  that  that 
is  the  reason  they  are  not  buying.  Some  of  them  are 
getting  in  their  futures  and  that  allows  them  to  get 
along  for  the  time  being,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  matter,  because  the  buyers  all  know  that 
the  scarcity  of  canned  foods,  in  all  lines,  is  genuine. 
And  if  it  is,  all  know  that  prices  must  advance  rather 
than  go  lower. 

TOMATOES — Tomato  canning  in  this  region  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  crop  has  petered  out  under  the 
severe  damage,  and  few  if  any  canneries  are  running 
now,  even  to  get  in  the  last  remaining  tomato.  Prices 
have  mounted  to  50c  per  5  8  basket,  and  that  would 
stop  the  canners  if  nothing  else.  No.  2  tomatoes  have 
sold  at  85c  up  to  93c,  and  3’s  have  sold  as  high  as  $1.30. 
For  the  good  of  the  industry  that  is  as  high  as  they 
ought  to  go  under  the  present  buying  conditions  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  If  they  are  forced  to  sell  No.  2 
tomatoes  at  two  cans  for  25c,  over  the  retail  counter, 
the  purchasers  will  use  one  can  one  week  and  save  the 
other  for  the  next  week,  and  that  will  hurt  consump¬ 
tion. 

CORN — Canned  corn  here  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
tomatoes,  and  no  one  wants  to  quote  a  price  on  it, 
especially  upon  shoepeg.  Fancy  shoepeg  is  well  above 
the  dollar  and  we  heard  it  said  this  week,  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  buyer,  that  it  would  undoubtedly  go  to 
$1.25.  No.  2  crushed  corn  is  quoted  at  S2Yoc  to  85c, 
and  the  corn  canning  season  is  done.  So  there  are  no 


more  weak  spots  due  to  canners  who  needed  money  to 
continue  operations.  The  surprising  thing  is  the  way 
canned  corn  has  cleaned  up  its  condition.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  there  was  no  one  who  would  have 
said  that  the  carry  over  into  the  ’33  pack  would  be  less 
than  six  million  cases.  That  was  granted  by  buyers 
and  canners.  But  the  September  1st  unshipped  state¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  canners  showed  but  1,342,198 
cases!  Buyers  ought  to  wake  up  to  this  fact.  The 
pack  this  season,  owing  to  severe  curtailment  in  the 
central  west  due  to  drought,  and  bugs,  and  in  the  East 
to  the  big  storm  along  the  Atlantic,  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  a  normal  supply.  Canned  corn  is  out  of 
its  doldrums  and  is  sailing  away  to  high  prices. 

BEANS — Stringless  beans,  in  this  neck  of  the  woods, 
are  anybody’s  price.  Two  weeks  ago  there  were  can¬ 
ners  who  waxed  wrothy  because  any  canner  sold  No.  2 
standard  cut  beans  below  85c.  Since  then  there  have 
been  rumors  that  the  fall  crop  of  string  beans  in  some 
sections  would  prove  quite  good,  and  the  buyers  saw 
in  that  a  hope  for  relief. 

ON  SOLID  BASIS  —  They  “forget  to  remember’’ 
that  there  was  no  carry-over,  and  that  today’s  pack¬ 
ings  are  virtually  needed  for  today’s  supplies.  That 
is  the  great  strength  in  all  canned  foods,  and  has  been 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  single  excep¬ 
tion  of  canned  corn  in  those  early  days.  We  have  tried 
to  point  that  out  clearly  to  all  canners:  in  every  line 
you  went  into  the  ’33  packing  season  with  no  drag 
from  carry-over  stocks.  Given  good  acreages  and  good 
yields  the  industry  has  never  been  able  to  over-pack 
normal  demand  in  one  season ;  so  prices  were  bound  to 
advance,  and  very  considerably  on  some  items.  And 
that  was  why  we  urged  canners  not  to  sell  futures  at 
low  prices. 

The  majority  of  canners  have  grasped  this  fact  and 
that  is  why  they  are  holding  spots,  and  intend  to  get 
a  profit  out  of  them,  and  why  prices  on  canned  foods 
will  not  drop  for  at  least  a  year  and  possibly  two.  It 
takes  a  while  to  accumulate  a  surplus,  as  represented 
in  this  usual  carry-over ;  at  least  two  packing  seasons. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  these  are  foods — cheap, 
wholesome,  well  liked  foods  that  are  growing  in  popu¬ 
lar  demand  every  year;  and  food  will  not  go  out  of 
fashion,  nor  be  dropped  like  Miniature  Golf  or  Jig- 
Saw  Puzzles  were. 

We  have  said  before  and  we  repeat  now,  canned 
foods  are  safe  from  a  market  point  of  view,  and  they 
will  go  on  improving. 
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COVE  OYSTERS — New  Cove  oyster  prices  have 
been  announced,  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  Mobile,  Ala.,  announcing  this  week : 

“We  offer,  subject  to  confirmation  and  change  of  price 
without  notice,  new  pack  oysters  at  the  following  prices: 


48/4  oz.  paper  label  oysters . $  .96 

24/5  oz.  or  48/5  oz.  oysters  for  paper  label  or 

Gulfkist  lithograph  can .  1.00 

24/8  oz.  paper  label  oysters .  1.90 

24/10  oz.  paper  label  oysters .  2.00 


Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Biloxi,  Miss.,  or  f.  a.  s.  steamer  Mobile, 
Ala.,  or  New  Orleans,  La. 

Prices  are  guaranteed  against  our  own  decline  up  to  date 
of  shipment. 

Orders  will  be  booked,  either  for  shipment  when  packed 
November-December,  or  for  any  specified  month,  January, 
February  or  March,  and  orders  submitted  must  carry  ship¬ 
ping  dates  of  either  ‘When  Packed,  November-December,’ 
or  a  specified  month — ‘January’ — ^‘February’ — or  ‘March.’  ” 

Notice  that  quotations  are  now  very  definite,  in  line 
with  the  N.  R.  A. 

The  market  page  will  give  you  the  changes  in  prices 
on  all  items  of  canned  foods,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  this  week.  Other  market  reports  from 
the  great  canned  foods  centers  also  tell  you  what’s 
doing. 

CODES — Notice  that  a  peach  canner  in  California 
who  chose  to  disregard  his  allotment  quota  and  started 
to  extend  his  pack  has  been  shut  down  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  individual  who  thinks  he  can  disregard  all 
the  work  that  has  been  attempted,  and  go  his  own  way, 
on  his  own  hook  as  he  had  done,  probably  for  years — 
and  from  which  came  a  great  majority  of  our  troubles 
— will  quickly  find  his  mistake.  The  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  whim  of 
the  individual. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  emination  from  the  A. 
A.  A.  under  date  of  September  20th,  headed  “Raw 
Material  Costs  Small  Part  of  Higher  Canned  Goods 
Prices.”  Everybody  knew  that  and  it  has  never  been 
disputed.  The  A.  A.  A.,  in  justice  to  the  surcharges 
that  canners  are  obliged  to  put  on  early  sold  goods, 
should  have  added  “nor  must  they  be  considered  as  the 
whole  cause  of  the  advance!”  Everybody  knows  that, 
too;  but  the  early  buyer  who  is  kicking  about  paying 
this  Government  imposed  increased  cost — a  thing 
which  the  canner  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  and 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with — ,  may,  by  the  same 
token,  say  that  that  is  all  he  should  pay.  He  would  be 
just  as  wrong  as  the  California  peach  canner,  and  he 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  And 
doubtless  he  will  be.  There  would  be  no  justice  in 
“soaking”  the  canner  with  the  whole  cost  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  early  buyer  to  get  away  with  the  goods  at  about 
50  per  cent  of  their  present  market  value.  The  con¬ 
sumer  would  never  see  any  of  the  “gravy.” 

This  whole  National  Recovery  Plan  is  based  upon 
fairness  to  all,  and  it  is  to  be  kept  just  that. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Buyers  Holding  Off — An  Interesting  Injunction — Peach  Buyers 
Urged  to  Increase  Prices  on  Early  Contracts — Tomato  Prices 
Boom — Look  for  Advance  in  Spinach  Prices — 

Sweet  Potato  Prices. 

New  York,  September  21,  1933. 

ARKET — While  prices  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  during  the  past  week  held  strong  with 
a  rising  tendency  noted  in  some  of  the  more 
popular  items,  distributors  are  holding  back  somewhat 
from  new  committments,  preferring  to  wait  until  the 
Government  brings  some  order  out,  of  the  confused 
situation  caused  by  the  delay  in  the  approval  of  the 
codes  governing  the  industry  under  the  N.  R.  A. 

INJUNCTION — Of  prime  interest  to  the  trade  here 
as  an  indication  of  the  broad  powers  granted  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  under  the  N.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  was 
the  report  from  San  Francisco  of  the  closing  yesterday 
of  the  cannery  operated  by  Calistan  Packers,  Inc.,  of 
Modesto,  Cal.,  under  a  temporary  injunction  charging 
violation  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  license  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  A.  A.  A.  The  injunction  was  granted  on  the 
charge  that  the  cannery  exceeded  its  allowable  output. 

Arguments  against  making  the  injunction  perma¬ 
nent  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  September  25. 
The  complaint  asked  closing  of  the  cannery,  which  em¬ 
ployes  600  workers,  levying  of  a  $5  fine  for  each  ton 
packed  above  the  firm’s  allotment  and  collection  of  an 
unpaid  assessment  of  $2.50  on  each  ton  packed  for  the 
association  surplus  pool. 

H.  H.  McPike,  United  States  District  Attorney,  and 
James  M.  Fly,  special  assistant  to  Attorney-General 
Cummings,  brought  the  action  in  the  name  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  The  Calistan  company  was  allotted  a  peach  pack 
of  77,000  cases  and  was  charged  with  packing  more 
than  150,000  cases. 

D.  M.  MacLean,  San  Francisco  attorney  and  nomi¬ 
nal  head  of  the  company,  contended  that  inasmuch  as 
his  company  was  engaged  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  within  the  state  limits  of  California  and  did  not 
engage  in  interstate  commerce,  his  pack  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  limitation. 

PEACHES — Administrator  Peek  took  further  steps 
during  the  past  week  in  his  efforts  to  persuade  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  to  revise  their  futures  contracts  for 
canned  peaches  to  conform  with  the  minimum  levels 
established  in  the  marketing  agreement,  warning  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  that  if  they  are  to  pay  growers  $20  a 
ton  for  No.  1  peaches,  early  season  contracts  with  buy¬ 
ers  will  have  to  be  revised  upward. 

Writing  to  both  buyers  and  canners,  Mr.  Peek  point¬ 
ed  out  also  that  a  recent  development  of  importance 
with  reference  to  the  early  season  contracts  is  the 
additional  assessment  of  $2.50  a  ton  on  all  peaches 
canned  from  the  surplus  control  fund. 

“The  peach  growers  of  California  are  entitled  to 
know  that  the  failure  of  any  canner  to  pay  them  a 
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minimum  of  $20  a  ton  for  No.  1  peaches,”  Mr,  Peek’s 
letter  pointed  out,  “will  be  due  to  the  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  such  canners  in  revising  their  early 
sales  contracts  in  line  with  the  minimum  selling  prices 
specified  in  the  agreement  and  license.” 

PERSUASION — Trade  circles  here  interpret  Mr. 
Peek’s  latest  step  as  an  attempt  to  exert  moral  pres¬ 
sure,  through  growers,  on  independent  canners  who 
have  stated  their  willingness  to  compromise  on  their 
contracts  at  prices  sufficiently  above  the  contracted 
level  to  compensate  them  for  additional  costs  but  still 
at  levels  under  the  code  minimum. 

WHOLESALERS — Wholesale  factors  in  the  local 
market  point  out  that  while  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  general  aims  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  still  the  peach  and 
similar  questions  leave  them  holding  the  bag.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  they  are  requested  to  accept  orders 
at  higher  prices  than  originally  contracted  but  are  not 
officially  backed  in  a  move  to  pass  these  increases  along 
to  the  distributor  who  must  inevitably  pass  them  along 
to  the  consumer. 

While  conditions  in  consuming  circles  have  gained, 
still  there  is  marked  resistance  to  higher  prices  on  the 
part  of  the  general  consuming  public,  distributing  cir¬ 
cles  contend,  and  higher  prices  before  the  public’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power  has  been  increased  in  proportion 
through  reemployment  and  wage  and  salary  increases 
will  cause  a  blocking  of  distribution. 

TOMATOE’S — With  offerings  limited,  Tri-State  to¬ 
mato  prices  boomed  during  the  past  week  and  are  at 
considerably  higher  levels  than  those  prevailing  before 
the  storm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  have  risen  to 
levels  unheard  of  for  some  years  back. 

Further  ammunition  was  furnished  the  bullish  ele¬ 
ment  among  the  packers  by  the  early  estimates  on  the 
pack,  placing  the  total  at  approximately  9,000,000 
cases  of  tomatoes,  sharply  under  last  year’s  levels  and 
furnishing  prospects  of  further  price  advances  as 
stocks  diminish. 

Prices,  when  offerings  are  available,  range  as  fol¬ 
lows  with  1st  at  521/^  to  55  cents ;  2s  at  80  cents ;  3s  at 
$1.25  and  10s  at  $4.25,  all  factory.  Prices,  however, 
are  governed  mainly  by  the  individual  packer, 

SPINACH — Pacific  Coast  spinach  is  in  good  demand 
and  a  mark-up  in  prices  in  the  near  future  would  not 
surprise  the  trade  here  in  view  of  the  strong  position 
of  this  item. 

CORN — Maine  packers  are  largely  withdrawn  from 
the  market  with  Tri-State  factors  holding  sharply  high¬ 
er  price  ideas.  Offerings  from  the  South,  however,  are 
not  being  pushed  by  canners  even  at  the  higher  prices, 
as  first  hands  anticipate  further  strength  in  this  item 
and,  when  able,  are  holding  on  to  their  present  stocks 
as  long  as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  trend 
of  prices. 

SURCHARGES — Incidently,  the  surcharge  question 
which  aroused  some  resentment  among  distributors  has 
lost  all  of  its  sting  as  canned  food  prices  continue  on 
their  upward  way  with  those  covered  on  future  con¬ 
tracts,  even  with  the  added  charges,  still  enjoying  a 
profit  under  the  increased  price  levels. 


SWEET  POTATOES — Opening  prices  on  new  pack 
sweet  potatoes  posted  during  the  week  by  Southern 
factors  quoted  fancy  dry  pack  2s  alf  55  cents ;  2i/^s  at 
75  cents  and  10s  at  $2.25,  f.  o.  b.,  Virginia  factory. 

CRABMEAT — As  the  United  States  dollar  continued 
its  decline  in  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  Japanese 
factors  advanced  crabmeat  prices  to  meet  the  increased 
costs  of  the  pack.  Fancy  halves  were  boosted  75  cents 
to  $18.25  and  pounds  were  jumped  50  cents  to  $17. 

Russian  packers  are  expected  to  meet  this  increase 
immediately. 

SARDINES — Production  is  reported  moving  along 
in  good  shape  at  Maine  packing  plants  and  canners  re¬ 
port  good  demand  for  sardines.  Prices  are  firm  to 
strong. 

BEANS  —  Offerings  from  Tri-State  factors  are 
scarce  with  the  price  list  strong  but  depending  mainly 
upon  the  seller’s  ideas.  Up-state  packers  are  holding 
their  stocks  at  higher  levels  also  with  good  demand 
reported. 

SALMON — The  announcement  of  H.  B.  Friele,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  1933  pack  of  pink  salmon  has  already 
been  sold  interested  distributors  but  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  this  grade  here  at  the  present  despite  the 
good  demand  noted  in  other  distributing  centers 
throughout  the  country.  Fancy  grades  are  moving 
along  well  on  fairly  good  demand. 

A  few  pink  salmon  factors  have  already  advanced 
prices  and  a  general  moderate  increase  is  looked  for 
in  informed  trade  circles. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Weather  Pranks — Stay  ’Way  From  Chi — Market  Quiet  But 
Healthy — Corn  Canners  Not  Anxious  Sellers — Indiana  Toma¬ 
toes  Promising — Peas  Quiet  Down  But  Firm  at  $1.10 — 
Fruits  Not  Comfortable  Yet. 

Chicago,  September  21,  1933. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS — September  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  queer  combination  thus  far.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  month,  the  entire  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  District  suffered  under  severe  heat.  Then 
it  turned  cold — real  chilly — with  drizzling  rain  and 
now — for  the  past  week  or  so  while  the  days  have  been 
pleasantly  warm,  the  nights  make  one  wonder  if  frosts 
are  near. 

AMERICAN  LEGION  CONVENTION  —  Suggest 
that  you  notify  your  readers  that  they  do  not  visit 
Chicago  during  the  first  week  of  October.  Prepara¬ 
tions  in  our  great  city  are  already  under  way  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  American  Legion  from  October  1st  to  5th. 
Actual  reservations  from  Legion  Posts  total  250,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  easily  that  many  more  will  be 
in  the  city  that  week.  All  hotels,  both  those  in  the  loop 
district  as  well  as  in  all  outlying  districts  of  our  city 
have  already  been  booked  to  the  limit. 
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GENERAL  MARKET — The  buying  has  not  been 
pronounced  during  the  past  ten  days  but  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  that,  ameng  which  are : 

1.  The  local  trade  is  busy  receiving  deliveries  on 
their  future  contracts,  not  only  new  pack  toma¬ 
toes  but  fruits  from  the  Coast,  salmon  from 
Alaska,  bluberries  from  Maine,  etc. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  future  commitments  because 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  has  also  somewhat  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  booking  of  new  business. 

The  general  situation  however  continues  healthy. 
Jobbers  report  continued  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  trade.  Values  are  more  than  firm. 

CORN — Corn  canners  generally  feel  that  if  inflation 
is  going  to  occur,  it  will  boost  the  market  on  standard 
corn  to  around  a  dollar  and  as  all  the  canners  have 
been  hit  hard  financially,  all  more  or  less  running  in 
the  red  for  the  past  two  years — none  are  anxious 
sellers  today  at  prevailing  levels  which  are.  No.  2  Stan¬ 
dard  Evergreen,  70  75c  cannery.  No  2  Extra  Stan¬ 
dard  Evergreen,  75  80c  cannery.  No.  2  Fancy, 
95  $1.00  cannery.  Prominent  factors  among  the  Brok¬ 
ers  report  that  there  is  more  than  likely  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  in  No.  1  tin  corn.  These  two  sizes  apparently  were 
not  packed  in  any  abundance.  The  corn  canning  season 
throughout  this  district,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ill¬ 
inois,  and  Iowa  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  last  week 
in  most  of  the  districts. 

TOMATOES — Was  talking  with  a  broker  who  re¬ 
turned  yesterday  from  a  week’s  trip  throughout  Indi¬ 
ana  and  barring  the  southern  part  of  that  state,  he  said 
that  given  reasonably  good  weather  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  Indiana  would  make  a  good  account  of 
herself.  Crop  prospects  are  good;  the  yield  per  acre 
is  normal  and  the  quality  very  fine.  Many  markets  not 
accustomed  to  drawing  supplies  from  Indiana,  have 
purchased  from  the  Hoosier  state  the  past  week.  This 
has  made  for  a  firm  and  definite  upward  trend.  It  is 
impossible  today  to  buy  Indiana  tomatoes  at  less  than 
the  following:  No.  2  tins  standard  80c,  extra  standard 
90c;  No.  2V->  tins  standard  $1.10,  extra  standard  $1.15; 
No.  10  tins  standard  $4,  extra  standard  $4.25,  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  lillinois  canneries. 

PEAS — Interest  in  this  item  seems  to  have  died 
down  a  little.  No  one  can  complain  about  it  though. 
Peas  occupied  the  spotlight  for  a  longer  time  (ever 
since  late  last  June)  than  for  many  a  long  season.  The 
market  however  is  firm  and  practically  speaking,  there 
is  nothing  available  at  less  than  $1.10  to  $1.15  f.  o.  b. 
Wisconsin  cannery.  The  marked  scarcity  of  every¬ 
thing  in  Alaskas,  has  forced  some  buyers  to  sweets  who 
ordinarily  do  not  handle  the  late  variety. 

PEARS — Canners  in  Oregon  and  Washington  report 
a  scarcity  of  large  size  fruit.  Rumor  has  it  that  it  is 
difficult  to  purchase  No.  21/2  fancy  or  No.  21/2  choice 
pears  except  in  a  size  that  would  run  12/15  or  smaller. 
It  is,  however,  still  possible  to  purchase  at  opening  8 
oz..  No.  1  tall,  and  No.  2V2  tins  of  smaller  size  fruit. 

PEACHES — Those  peach  canners  in  California  ap¬ 
parently  are  still  having  their  own  troubles,  judging  by 
the  various  reports  that  reach  this  market.  Prices 
however  remain  firm  and  every  day  sees  some  business 
being  recorded  at  the  minimum  code  basis. 


APPLES — Considerable  business  is  being  booked  in 
Chicago  on  No.  10  tin  Pacific  Northwestern  apples. 
It  is  from  that  section  of  the  U.  S.  A.  that  our  trade 
draw  the  major  portion  of  their  supplies,  particularly 
in  the  heavy  pack  apples  that  will  run  6  lbs.  6  oz.,  to 
6  lbs.  12  oz.  drained  weight  to  the  No.  10  can.  Busi¬ 
ness  on  such  packs  has  been  freely  booked  basis  $3.00 
f.  o.  b.  coast,  shipment  when  packed,  1933  crop,  etc. 

CHERRIES — All  seems  to  be  quiet  along  the  cherry 
front  in  Michigan.  Some  little  movement  in  No.  10s 
basis  $5.25  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery  has  been  noted. 
No.  2  tin  red  sour  pitted  in  juice,  however,  are 
stagnant. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — This  market  continues  firm. 
Operating  as  all  evaporators  are  under  the  code,  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  prices  rule  here  too.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  non-advertised  evaporators  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  department  for  an  advance.  These  canners 
maintain  they  will  have  to  have  it  when  the  higher 
price  of  cans  effective  October  1  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  together  with  the  much  higher  prices  in  boxes, 
etc. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Some  little  interest  is  being  noted 
on  the  coming  pack.  Someone  started  the  rumor  here 
(with  what  foundation  is  not  known)  that  No.  2  tin 
fancy  grapefruit  for  delivery  beginning  next  December 
is  likely  to  reach  a  price  of  $1.50.  Other  posted  authori¬ 
ties  maintain  that  such  a  level  is  rediculous  and  they 
look  for  an  opening  price  around  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  Florida. 

GREEN  BEANS — No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
were  offered  at  70c,  f.  o.  b.  Southern  cannery  points,  for 
shipment  next  month.  That  means  practically  80c 
delivered  Chicago  and  will  make  some  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  bean  canners — Stop,  Look  and  Listen — 
because  it  will  doubtless  preclude  them  obtaining 
85/90c  for  their  standard  cut  green  beans,  the  level  or 
basis  at  which  they  were  holding. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

“Wild  Cat"  Production  Is  Harmful  to  Business — Every  Busi¬ 
ness  Man  Should  Cooperate  With  the  N.  R.  A.  Movement — 
Weather  Too  Warm  for  Oyster  Sales. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  21,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  has  been  moving  in  a 
light  way  in  Alabama  and  it  may  be  said  it  is  the 
case  in  Louisiana.  Mississippi  is  packing  a  few 
shrimp  in  Pascagoula,  but  the  factories  are  closed 
down  in  Biloxi  and  they  have  not  canned  any  shrimp 
in  the  last  four  weeks  due  to  labor  troubles. 

There  was  a  good  supply  of  shrimp  in  the  month 
of  August,  as  also  thus  far  this  month  and  as  there 
are  only  a  few  factories  in  operation,  the  boats  from 
the  idle  factories  have  kept  the  active  canneries  oper¬ 
ating  in  high  gear,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  if  all  the  factories  had  been  running. 

The  sea  food  canneries  have  now  pretty  well  caught 
up  with  their  shrimp  orders  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  they  will  carry  over  a  big  surplus,  therefore  a 
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shut  down  of  the  plants  is  expected  when  they  have 
accumulated  a  reasonable  carry  over  stock. 

The  unfailing  rule  of  “-supply  and  demand  governs 
the  price”  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  as  it  will  be  a  hundred  years  hence,  there¬ 
fore  the  only  practical  way  that  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit  may  be  maintained  on  any  commodity  is  by 
controlling  production  and  holding  it  in  a  safety  zone. 
“Wild  cat”  production  has  been  very  disastrous  in 
late  years  it  is  not  healthy  now,  so  let’s  guard  against 
it. 

The  Recovery  Act  discourages  “wild  cat”  production 
as  much  as  it  does  profiteering  and  in  order  for  the 
N.  R.  A.  to  function  properly,  a  throttle  will  have  to 
be  put  on  both. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  buying  power  of  the 
country  has  been  hiked  by  the  increased  wages  of  the 
underpaid  labor  and  additional  help  being  put  on,  but 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  felt  by  the  regular  channels 
of  trade  is  hard  to  determine  and  it  is  probably  going 
to  take  longer  to  work  out  than  most  of  us  expected. 

The  great  trouble  of  this  delay  is  that  too  many 
business  men  are  expecting  the  N.  R.  A.  movement  to 
succeed  without  their  cooperation,  which  will  never 
happen.  In  other  words,  these  merchants  are  preach¬ 
ing  and  advocating  the  doctrine  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  to  others  in  business,  but  they’re 
not  practicing  it  in  their  own  business.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  stay  up  at  night  scheming  how  to  keep 
from  employing  more  help,  or  rather,  increasing  their 
payroll.  These  same  merchants  will  criticise  the 
N.  R.  A.  movement  as  being  a  failure,  when  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  their  selfish  and  unpatriotic  attitude  is  the 
big  thing  that  is  keeping  it  from  working  out. 

How  are  we  to  know  if  the  Recovery  Act  is  a  failure 
or  not,  if  we  do  not  give  it  a  fair  trial? 

“We  do  our  part”  has  to  be  a  realization  and  not 
merely  a  label  on  your  product  and  stationery  before 
the  N.  R.  A.  will  work  out,  so  change  your  tactics 
right  now,  do  your  part  and  don’t  be  a  slacker. 

You  can’t  expect  your  Government  to  do  impossi¬ 
bilities  and  the  slacker  is  the  biggest  impossible  con¬ 
tributor  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  immediate  requirements  of  the  trade  in  canned 
shrimp  and  from  now  on  the  shipment  of  them  will 
be  limited  to  the  actual  consumption,  as  the  “hand-to- 
mouth”  method  of  buying  seems  in  evidence. 

However,  prices  are  holding  up  well. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1  to  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — If  the  oyster  pack  will  be  delayed  this 
season  in  the  same  manner  that  the  raw  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  held  up  by  the  hot  weather,  then  we  will 
have  to  figure  on  a  short  packing  season. 

Here  it  is,  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the 
oyster  producers  have  not  done  enough  business  to 
make  them  realize  that  the  oyster  season  has  started. 

With  a  temperature  ranging  from  75  to  95  degrees, 
there  are  very  little  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  anything 
with  oysters,  and  the  more  a  person  tries  to  sell  oysters 
this  kind  of  weather,  the  more  time  and  money  he  will 
lose,  so  he  is  far  better  off  to  wait  until  the  weather 
gets  cold. 


The  price  of  oysters  has  been  boosted  somewhat  in 
this  section  and  if  the  price  holds  up  throughout  the 
season,  it  will  help  the  producers  to  get  on  their  feet 
again,  as  they  have  had  an  awful  struggle  to  stay  in 
business  during  the  depression. 

The  report  of  the  tongers  is  that  oysters  are  scarce 
on  the  reefs  or  bars  in  Mobile  Bay  and  to  what  extent 
this  report  is  right  or  wrong  will  have  to  be  determined 
when  the  oyster  season  opens  in  earnest  and  the  big 
fleet  of  oyster  boats  scatter  out  over  Mobile  Bay. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Season  Drawing  to  an  End,  Excepting  Tomatoes — ^That  Pack 
Will  be  Light — Real  “Punch”  Needed  to  Put  Spirit  in  Market — 
The  Peach  Situation  —  Fig  Prices  Quoted  —  The  Prorate 
Committee — Salmon  Pack  Figures — Air 
Conditioned  Warehouses. 

San  Francisco,  September  21,  1933. 

The  market — canning  is  drawing  to  a  close  on 
all  items  in  the  fruit  line,  and  there  now  remains, 
of  the  staples,  only  tomatoes.  And  this  latter  crop 
will  not  keep  the  canneries  very  busy  as  the  acreage 
and  conditions  insure  a  short  packing  season. 

Grading  the  canned  foods  has  not  changed  this  past 
week  in  any  material  way.  Canners  are  not  forcing 
their  holdings  and  buyers  show  no  inclination  to  stock 
up  even  though  they  foresee  higher  prices  on  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds.  There  seems  to  be  lacking  the 
needed  “punch”  to  put  the  market  into  a  genuinely 
active  buoyant  condition ;  but  that  is  coming. 

PEACHES — According  to  Dr.  H.  R.  Wellman,  of 
the  agricultural  extension  service  of  the  University  of 
California,  cling  peach  growers  will  receive  nearly  five 
times  as  much  for  their  crop  this  year  as  they  did  in 
1932,  despite  the  fact  that  part  of  the  crop  is  being 
dropped.  Last  year  growers  received  a  gross  income 
from  the  sale  of  No.  1  peaches  to  canners  of  $906,000. 
Under  the  marketing  agreement  signed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  on  August  16,  growers  will 
receive  more  than  $4,360,000  this  year.  The  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  payment  of  $21  a  ton  for  No.  1 
fruit  that  is  harvested  and  $15  a  ton  for  the  No.  1  fruit 
that  is  dropped.  Last  year  the  average  price  was  $6.50 
and  forty  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  dropped  without 
payment.  Should  market  conditions  warrant  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price,  growers  are  to  share  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent,  so  that  their  returns  may  be  larger  than 
the  preliminary  estimates.  The  pack,  now  approach¬ 
ing  an  end,  is  to  be  limited  to  10,000,000  cases,  a  mini¬ 
mum  selling  price  has  been  fixed  and  a  control  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  oversee  general  trade 
practices  designed  to  promote  fair  competition  among 
canners  in  the  selling  of  the  cling  peach  pack  and  to 
improve  marketing  conditions. 

(Continued  on  page  25) 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 

BENNETT  HAILS  CODE  AS  “GOLDEN  OPPORTU-  shrunk  profits,  ’  have  reduced  the  payments  for  raw 


NITY”  TO  RID  TRADE  OF  UNFAIR  PRACTICES 

PEAKING  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  George  R.  Bennett,  president  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association,  told  those  attend¬ 
ing  that  the  master  code  provided  a  “golden  opportu¬ 
nity”  for  the  wiping  out  of  the  unfair  trade  practices 
which  has  hampered  prosperity  in  the  grocery  industry. 

“Without  any  attempt  at  detail,  because  you  all  know 
what  I  am  talking  about,”  Mr.  Bennett  stated,  “let  it 
be  said  that  the  industry  has  been  shot  through  and 
through  with  little  practices  which  have  hurt  your 
business  and  mine,  and  which  have  done  no  good  for 
either  producer,  distributor  or  consumer. 

“There  are  practices  of  which  no  one  seems  to  know 
the  origin,  and  which  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to 
stop.  Likewise,  no  one  owns  them  or  wants  them. 
Those  who  use  them  as  part  of  their  selling  schemes 
would  much  rather  not,  but  they  do  not  dare  stop 
because  they  are  not  sure  that  a  competitor  would  not 
continue  their  use  and  thus  gain  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage. 

“Now  comes  the  golden  opportunity  to  eliminate 
them  all  at  once  and  perhaps  for  all  time.  You  have 
heard  and  will  hear  more  about  the  code  of  fair  com¬ 
petition  which  is  being  devised  for  the  entire  grocery 
industry.  Many  of  you  undoubtedly  have  subscribed 
to  codes  of  fair  competition  and  marketing  agreements 
for  your  own  branches  of  the  industry.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  cooperating  with  like  commit¬ 
tees  in  drawing  up  the  so-called  master  code  for  the 
entire  grocery  industry,  deserve  your  thanks,  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  support.  As  I  have  good  reason  to  know,  it 
has  been  a  hard  job,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  thankless  job 
that  started  on  June  25  in  Atlantic  City  and  which  is 
not  yet  done.  That  master  code  has  changed  form, 
shape  and  size  so  many  times  that  the  original  draft 
would  not  recognize  the  latest  one  as  a  member  of  the 
same  family.  The  Administration  at  Washington  is 
now,  or  was  at  last  report,  working  on  it  to  get  it  into 
shape  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Government. 

“But  it  is  your  job,  as  an  entire  organization,  in 
addition  to  supporting  your  code  committee,  to  make 
sure  that  the  code  committee  doesn’t  muff  the  ball. 
You  and  me  and  the  distributors  must  have  stability  in 
the  food  and  grocery  industry.  We  must  be  sure  that 
this  change  does  not  pass  without  carrying  with  it  a 
definite  elimination  of  all  of  those  things  which  have 


products  to  the  farmer,  have  caused  lay-offs  and  pay 
cuts  to  labor,  and  right  now  the  laborers  are  of  infi¬ 
nite  concern  to  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Blue  Eagle  and 
Aggie  boys. 

“My  people,  the  food  brokers,  have  much  at  stake  in 
this  new  deal  move.  But  our  stake  is  much  less  than 
yours.  We  will  get  by  adequately,  either  way  the  lane 
turns.  The  elimination  of  sharp  and  unfair  practices 
may  mean  the  salvation  of  many  of  you  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end.  We  have  been  with  you  in  this  endeavor 
to  clean  things  up,  and  we  will  stick  with  you  while 
the  endeavor  continues.  In  the  end  we  will  all  be  so 
much  more  comfortable,  so  much  more  pleased  with 
our  profits,  and  especially  so  much  more  self-respecting. 

“I  want  to  quote  a  few  words  and  then  I  am  through. 
It  was  said : 

“  ‘When  these  rules  are  crystallized  and  finally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  entire  industry,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
element  of  the  industry,  including  this  great  organiza¬ 
tion  of  yours,  will  get  behind  the  rule  in  action  and  in 
spirit,  as  well  as  in  words.  Our  branch  of  the  industry 
asks  this  support  of  the  movement  not  alone  because 
all  of  our  members  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  the 
rules  made  effective  and  enforced,  but  we  know  from 
an  unselfish  standpoint  that  it  is  going  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  considerably  better  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  distributor. 

“  ‘When  each  element  of  the  industry,  be  he  manu¬ 
facturer,  food  broker  or  distributor,  either  at  wholesale 
or  retail,  understands  the  spirit  in  which  the  rules  were 
originally  drafted,  there  will  be  a  voluntary  end  to 
many  of  the  evils  which  make  business  both  unpleasant 
and  unprofitable,  and  a  definite  step  to  that  fair  situa¬ 
tion  which  will  mean  adequate  profit  for  each  essential 
element  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  grocery 
products,  and,  that  which  is  most  important  of  all, 
good  goods,  at  fair  prices,  for  the  consumer.’ 

“I  have  quoted  two  paragraphs  closing  the  remarks 
made  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America  on  October  22,  1930, 
in  Atlantic  City  by  the  president  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association.  He  was  referring  to  the  rules 
of  the  grocery  trade  conference.  And  that  which  my 
predecessor,  Wilbur  Orr,  said  to  you  then  applies  with 
equal  force  and  effect  right  now.  All  we  need  substi¬ 
tute  is  code  for  rules,  and  remember  that  when  we 
have  a  code  it  will  be  definitely  enforceable  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Government  of  our  country.” 
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RAW  MATERIAL  COSTS  SMALL  PART  OF 
HIGHER  CANNED  GOODS  PRICES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

In  other  words,  the  increase  per  can  of  this  size  due 
to  higher  price  of  tomatoes  to  the  grower  is  only  a 
little  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent,  says  the  Adminis¬ 
tration.  For  the  No.  10  (large  size)  can,  the  increase 
per  can  that  is  due  to  the  increase  to  the  grower  is 
only  a  little  more  than  a  cent. 

The  Tri-State  figures  on  tomatoes  are  similar,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  portion  of  the  increase  which  is  due  to 
higher  cost  of  raw  material  ranges  from  32  per  cent 
to  33  per  cent,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  can.  In 
this  area  the  increase  to  the  grower  accounts  for  an 
increased  price  of  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  No.  1 
can. 

For  sweet  corn,  the  portion  of  the  increase  that  is 
due  to  the  higher  price  of  raw  material  ranges  from 
23  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  according  to  the  Ohio  Can- 
ners  Association.  On  the  11-ounce  size,  the  increase 
due  to  raw  material  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
per  can,  whereas  on  the  large  size  (6  pounds,  10 
ounces),  it  is  about  one  cent  a  can. 

The  schedules  of  increases  recommended  as  fair  were 
prepared  by  the  canners’  associations  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  canners,  wholesale  buyers  and  distributors. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  had 
asked  these  wholesale  buyers  to  cooperate  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  prices  to  growers,  by  consenting  to 
upward  revision  of  contracts  with  the  canners. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

For  some  time  efforts  have  been  under  way  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  get  distributors  who  placed 
contracts  early  at  prices  below  the  minimum  now  pre¬ 
vailing  on  cling  peaches  to  raise  these  to  the  minimum. 
Canners  have  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  names  of 
these  early  buyers  and  the  amounts  of  their  purchases. 
While  no  definite  information  is  to  be  had  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  it  is  understood  that  the  amounts  involved  are 
quite  large,  amounting  to  possibly  a  quarter  of  the  pack 
that  has  been  decided  upon.  In  turn,  canners  who  made 
contracts  with  growers  for  fruit  at  prices  below  the 
control  price,  have  been  asked  to  revise  these  to  con¬ 
trol  levels.  Few  of  the  large  packers  made  heavy 
sales  at  low  prices,  most  of  the  early  business  having 
been  by  co-operative  organizations  or  small  canners. 
It  is  these  same  small  canners  that  made  early  sales  at 
low  prices  on  fruit  bought  at  less  than  control  prices 
that  demanded  a  revision  of  the  allocation  of  the  pack. 

FIGS — The  California  Packing  Corporation  has 
brought  out  opening  prices  on  its  Del  Monte  brand  of 
whole  ripe  Kadota  figs,  as  follows:  No.  2i/2S,  $2.50  per 
dozen;  No.  1  tall,  $1.50;  No.  10s,  $8.50,  and  buffets, 
80  cents.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pack  is  being 
made  in  the  No.  1  size,  which  is  popular  for  family  use. 


Kadota  fig  growers  in  central  California,  where  most 
of  this  fruit  is  grown,  have  attempted  to  secure  a  Fed¬ 
eral  code  and  a  restricted  pack.  A  committee  has  been 
working  on  the  matter  but  it  is  not  believed  that  a  plan 
can  be  put  through  at  this  late  date.  Growers  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  4  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  fruit,  2  cents  for  No. 

2,  and  3  cents  for  orchard  run,  with  all  fruit  to  be  of 
merchantable  quality. 

THE  PRORATE  COMMITTEE— Members  of  the 
California  Agricultural  Prorate  Commission  met  re¬ 
cently  at  Sacramento,  drew  lots  to  determine  the  length 
of  their  respective  offices  and  formally  announced  that 
they  have  not  as  yet  received  requests  to  regulate  the 
growing  or  marketing  of  any  particular  commodity. 
The  commission  organized  by  choosing  A.  J.  McFad- 
den,  of  Santa  Ana,  chairman,  and  Miss  Mary  McGilli- 
cudy  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  tempo¬ 
rary  secretary.  The  members,  and  their  terms,  are 
Preston  McKinney,  San  Francisco,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  term 
expiring  January  1,  1934;  Joseph  Brooks,  Walnut 
Creek,  and  A.  J.  McFadden,  expiring  January  1,  1935 ; 
Roy  Pike,  Vemalis,  and  0.  W.  Schleussner,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  expiring  January  1,  1936 ;  George  Hecke,  Wood¬ 
land,  Howard  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  and  Fred  W.  Read, 
Sacramento,  expiring  January  1,  1937.  C.  E.  Bean, 
San  Francisco,  has  not  as  yet  accepted  the  Governor’s 
appointment. 

SALMON — The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  figures  available,  is  running  below 
that  of  1932,  but  is  proving  larger  than  in  1931.  Pinks 
lead  in  the  pack  so  far,  with  266,536  cases,  followed  by 
242,754  cases  of  sockeyes,  47,544  cases  of  chums,  38,- 
082  cases  of  cohoes,  19,295  cases  of  bluebacks,  11,193 
cases  of  springs  and  1028  cases  of  steelheads. 

WAREHOUSES  AIR-CONDITIONED— Air  condi¬ 
tioning  for  warehouses  in  which  canned  fruit  is  stored 
has  become  such  an  important  item  that  the  W.  R. 
Ames  Company,  150  Hooper  street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  has  installed  a  special  department  given  over 
to  this  and  similar  work,  with  L.  J.  Allen  in  charge. 
By  controlling  temperature  and  humidity  it  has  been 
found  that  losses  from  rust  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  At  the  same  time  uniform  conditions  result 
in  greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  workers. 


GOOD  WISHES — All  our  readers  will  note  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  usual  pep  and  to-the-point  style  in  the 
above  market  report.  The  reason  is  that  our  corre¬ 
spondent  has  been  quite  sick,  confined  to  the  hospital 
for  some  days,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  carried 
on  at  all,  under  such  a  handicap.  All  will  join  us  in 
hearty  good  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery  and  the 
hope  that  he  may  soon  entirely  forget  this  trouble.  He 
is  too  valuable  a  man,  a  too  fine  market  reporter  to 
have  incapacitated  for  even  one  week.  We  all  need 
him. — The  Editor. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2Vj .  2.26 

Peeled.  No.  2*4 . 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.25 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2*4 .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.25  2.60 

Medium.  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.15 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

10  . . IIM.’ . 

No.  2*4  . 85  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

BEANS# 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .77*4 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  lu . 

Red  Kidney  Standard.  No.  2 . 72*4 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.35  . 

No.  10  .  C.25  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  5.75  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 70  . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 85  . 

Whole.  No.  2*4 .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 70  .70 

Cut.  No.  2*4 . 85  . . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam.  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard,  No.  2 . .".  .87  4 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split.  No.  2  Tall . 70 

Split,  No.  io .  2.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 3.75  , 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  4.25 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  . . . . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 
No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4b . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  l.,30 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  6.00  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.75  . 


PUMPKIN* 
Standard,  No.  2*4. 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Centinnod 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2*4  .  1.20  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.15 

SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2*/o  .  1.15  1.15 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (boast* 

Standard,  No.  2*4 .  tl.l5 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *4.00 

SUCCOTASH*  . 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 85  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 

No.  2*4  . 80  .85 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1, 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty.. 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County 
TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 50  .47*4 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . 

Standard.  No.  1  Trimmingrs . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 50  .45 


.52*4, 

..52*4. 


.80 

.80 

t.80 

1.30 

1.25 

tl.25 

4.25 

*4.25 

4.25 

Canned  Fruits 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continpod 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*/>,  Y.  C. 

Choice.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2*4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  lellow.  No.  o . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No  lo . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto 

.  N.l 

1.35 

1.35 

1.50 

1.60 

.76 

4.25 

1.90 

*1.80 

1.80 

*1.65 

*1.50 

*1.40 

4.25 

*4.35 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Synip.  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 75  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  2.25  2.35 

No.  10s  .  9.50  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.10  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  P'actory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flat.s,  1-lb.  cases,  4  do/. . 

’4-lb.  cases,  4  do7. .  2.50 

*/i-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1,50 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan.  No.  *•• . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.25  . 

Pa.,  .No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.50  . 

APRICOTS*  tCaliforniat 

Standard.  No.  2*4 .  1.40  tl.30 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  1.55  tL50 

Fancy,  No.  2Va . 

BLACKBERKFS* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  4.25  . 

No.  2.  Preserveo . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERR'ES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.25  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Extra  Preeerved.  No  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

California  Standard,  2*4 .  1.70 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  1.86 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  2.00 

UUUSEUEKKlES' 

Standard  No.  2 . ........ 

No.  10  . . . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  .60 

No.  2  .  1.20  1.15 

No.  5  .  3.50  3.45 

No.  1  Juice . 62*4  .65 

No.  2  Juice .  1.05  '  1.02*4 

No.  5  Juice .  3.50  3.30 

l*K  ‘Kti* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%....  1.40  . 

Fancy  .  tL76 

Choice  ................. _ _ _ _ _ .............  1.60  *1.66 

Standard,  No.  10 . .......  *4.66 


OYSTERS* 
Standards.  4  oz. 


6  oz . 86  .90 

8  oz .  . 

10  oz .  1.70  1.90 


Selects.  6  oz. 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  *4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  *4. . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

(Churns,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPH 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


1.75  *1.75 


1.22*4*1.20 

.70  . 

3.25  . 

.85  . 


SARDINES^  (Domestic),  per  case 

*4  Oil,  keyless . 

14  Oil,  keys . 

*/4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*4  Oil,  Carton . 

*4  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  ^s.. 
Blue  Fin,  Is.... 


Yellow,  Fancy.... 
Yellows,  ^B,  Fancy.. 
Yellow,  Is  . 


1.17*/ 

.*1.15 

1.22*4 . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*2.90 

3.25 

*3.16 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.35 

*2.40 

3.00 

3.00 

t 

7.S0 

13.66 

THs 

— 

6.00 

9.00 

4.66 

. . 

740 

-- _ 

18.61 

September  25, 1933 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 


Zastrow 
Machine  Co. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Succtison  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


^  A  S  T"  RO  W 
V^rORL.MO. 


Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPASY 

^J^anufacturers  of  (Packers  Saniiartj  Gam 


. .  CDiviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIVG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

l^acken  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


p^O-LAfia 


behind  a 
n  a  t  i  o  n’^M  E  AL  S ! 


FOODS  IN  CANS  . . . 

Meals  when  nature  rests  ! 
•  At  the  Cannery  . . .  where  season’s 
crops  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
short  weeks  .  .  .  preparedness  and 
steady  driving  power  ahead,  keynote 
successful  operation.  •  SANITARY 
CANS  are  there  when  needed  most! 
Technical  advice,  prompt  service  to 
maintain  speed,  come  quickly  when 
you  call.  •  Through  years  of  meeting 
emergencies,  we  have  learned  to 
offset  them  with  a  reliable  CAN 
SERVICE  .  .  .  equally  efficient  from 
Baltimore,  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Chicago. 
Make  it  a  challenge!  Trying  tells! 


Ewir  g  Goliowoy 


WKI.TA'K. 

e  O  R  P  O  11.  1  O  JV 

no  E.  421WD  MEW  YORK.  CITY 

ESTABLISHED  1909 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

OXFICE  •  Bll  SOUXH  WOXXE  SXREET 


